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illustration of the change in emphasis which has taken place in the study 
of problems of taxation is found in the proceedings of the National tax 
association. Ten years ago they discussed theory; today the practical 
experiences of tax assessors and state boards make up most of the an- 
nual volume. This new interest is now beginning to be reflected in the 
literature on taxation, of which the book under review is one of the best 
products. 

The state tax commission is the last step in the development of state 
control over the assessment of property for taxation. Beginning with 
the state equalization of local assessments, the expansion of state control 
led next to the state assessment of certain statewide corporations like 
railroads, and finally to state supervision of local assessment through the 
agency of a state tax commission. Only by this last method has there 
been secured any scientific coordination of the work of scattered and un- 
related local officials and an effective supervision and control of their 
work. Mr. Lutz describes this historical development in the first four 
chapters, but the bulk of the volume is devoted to a careful and critical 
description and appraisal of the work of the more important state tax 
commissions. Of such commissions in the Mississippi valley Indiana, 
"Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, and Ohio are selected for de- 
tailed treatment, a chapter being devoted to each. The other states in 
this section have not advanced far enough as yet to have developed per- 
manent commissions. 

The initial work of assessment, however, still remains in the hands of 
the local assessors and the great problem in the administration of the 
general property tax is to secure efficient service from these officials. 
State tax commissions are only a device, successful and necessary as far 
as they go, to coordinate the work of the local assessors; but the real 
solution of the problem lies not so much in the enlargement of state cen- 
tralization as in the development of local responsibility and administra- 
tive capacity to perform local functions. In his study of the state tax 
commission Mr. Lutz fully recognizes these limitations and does not ex- 
aggerate its importance. The book is really broader than the title in- 
dicates and constitutes a scholarly critique of the general property tax 
as a whole. 

E. L. Bogart 

History of paper-manufacturing in the United States, 1690-1916. By 
Lyman Horace Weeks. (New York: Lockwood trade journal com- 
pany, 1916. 352 p. $3.00) 
This book provides a general survey of the development of the paper 
industry in the United States from its beginning in 1690 up to the year 
1916. Geographically the emphasis is on the east; chronologically on 
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the period up to the civil war. The chief value of the book is the mate- 
rial assembled — from local histories, journals, and censuses of produc- 
tion. A mass of details has been brought together but the reader must 
dig for what he wants. 

The adoption of the chronological method of production has in this 
case proved unfortunate. The reader is compelled to go through the 
whole book before he can be certain that he has all the information on 
any particular subject. Almost every chapter has something about the 
scarcity of raw material, notably rags. The recurrence of fragmentary 
information is distracting. 

The author has devoted his energies to compilation. He has not 
stopped to make those special inquiries that are the foundation stones 
of an enduring work. A careful study of a few mills or a few phases of 
the industry might at this stage of our knowledge prove more profitable. 
Extraneous matter, notably the biographies of paper-makers, everywhere 
detracts from the value of the book as a history of paper-making. Too 
many pages are occupied by portraits of the chief actors in the drama. 
As a source book for the study of human endeavor in getting rags, mak- 
ing inventions, and rebuilding burnt mills, this book has a place. Its 
interest is really the unit of production, the mill and the mill-owner, his 
trials and success or failure. 

Some topics of interest are omitted or inadequately treated. The his- 
tory of no industry can be explained without a study of marketing con- 
ditions. It is not enough to say that the market was "local. " We want 
to know more about actual trade, especially when we are told that Mas- 
sachusetts was the greatest paper user and Pennsylvania the greatest 
paper maker in America in the eighteenth century. About labor con- 
ditions we learn little. Problems of capital, partnership, and company 
formation are scantily dealt with. The economist will find less satis- 
faction in this book than the antiquary or the historian. 

Seldom do we meet a better illustration of the failure to use footnotes 
and appendices, into which it is possible to relegate facts and evidence 
that are of importance but which, when placed in the text, mar the de- 
scription or the argument. Perhaps our author's eye objects to having 
the printed page broken up into text and footnotes, while his sense of ar- 
rangement and presentation is in no way offended by mosaics of facts. 

The author's aim is to produce a "complete compact narrative" in 
an "exhaustive, comprehensive manner," covering the ground "broadly 
and soundly. ' ' Enough has been said to cast doubt upon the realization 
of these aims. In short, we are still without an adequate survey of the 
history of paper manufacturing in the United States ; and what is more 
fundamental, we are without even the special studies on which such a 
survey must be based. 
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The heart of the Puritan. Selections from letters and journals. Edited 
by Elizabeth Deering Hanseom, Ph.D., professor of English, Smith 
college. (New York: Macmillan company, 1917. 281 p. $1.50 net) 

The supreme duty of the hour is the winning of the war. In the 
gigantic common effort for that end the historical scholars of the country 
are taking part along many lines. A goodly number are directly en- 
gaged in "war work." Many others are rendering no less valuable ser- 
vice by continuing their labors along the customary lines. Of special 
value is the production of books and articles which bring to their readers 
a keener realization of the worth of the ideals for which America stands 
in the war. Such a service has been well performed by Miss Hanseom 
in the preparation of The heart of the Puritan. 

Making bold to take issue with the dictum of Mr. George E. "Woodbury 
that "The heart of the Puritan is a sealed book" Miss Hanseom aims to 
reveal that heart through a series of excerpts bearing upon the daily life 
and thought of the puritans. Nearly all the selections are from account 
books, reports, diaries, and letters written by New England puritans, 
though a few from non-puritan sources have been included. It is, there- 
fore, by unconscious revelation from within that the puritan heart is to 
stand revealed. Whether the aim is attained, it would seem to the re- 
viewer, must depend upon the reader. Certainly Miss Hanseom by judi- 
cious selection and skillful arrangement has done well her part. The 
puritans of New England here stand self portrayed. But why should a 
revelation of the heart of the puritan be limited to the puritans of New 
England? Puritanism was not confined to New England. 

Miss Hanseom has wisely refrained from an excess of editorial anno- 
tation, but has not altogether avoided the opposite error. Not all the 
documents tell their own story. I feel sure that a good many average 
readers, for whom alone, we are assured, the book is intended, would 
have welcomed more information in regard to the writers than has been 
furnished. Despite the protest of Miss Hanseom that titles and editions 
are caviare to the general, I venture to believe that a good many of 
those same average readers, inspired by the book into seeking a larger 
knowledge of the puritans, would have welcomed such information. 

Frank M. Anderson 

Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 

Ford. Volume VII, 1820-1823. (New York: Macmillan company, 

1917. 516 p. $3.50.) 

In no other volume of Writings is the reader so much impressed 

with the untiring labors of John Quincy Adams. Perplexing questions 

of the department of state consumed his time and he seemed to disregard 



